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HIGHLIGHTS OF BUSINESS IN JANUARY 


Industrial activity continued at a high level in Janu- 
ary. The Federal Reserve Board index of industrial pro- 
duction for the month was expected to register a further 
increase from the December seasonally adjusted index of 
130 (1947-49 = 100). 

Activity in the durable goods industries particularly 
was marked by renewed strength. Automotive production 
has been going full blast, with January assemblies of 
passenger cars reaching 660,000, a record for the month. 
There was further improvement in steel output, with 
operations slated at more than 85 percent of capacity the 
last week of January compared with 81 percent early in 
the month. 

Indicative of the pickup in industrial activity was a 
rise in electric power production in January to a new 
high for the month. In the last week of the month, pro- 
duction exceeded 10 billion kilowatt-hours, more than 12 
percent above the corresponding week of 1954. 

Unemployment, however, rose seasonally as employ- 
ment in retail trade and construction dropped. An in- 
crease of half a million raised over-all unemployment to 
3.3 million. The number of workers with jobs fell by 
about the same amount, to 60.2 million, with the entire 
cut occurring in nonfarm activity. 

Sales of retail stores totaled $13.3 billion for January, 
only 1 percent less than December sales after seasonal 
adjustment and 10 percent over the previous January. 


Record January Construction 

Building activity during January was at a record level 
for the month. The drop from December to $2.8 billion 
was smaller than usual and left expenditures 13 percent 
above the previous peak for January, set in 1954. 

Private construction outlays during the month totaled 
$2.0 billion, nearly a fifth higher than in January, 1954, 
chiefly as a result of the continuing high level of home 
building. Residential building was a third greater than in 
January last year. Private nonresidential expenditures 
were up about 5 percent, but public construction was un- 
changed from the year before, as larger state and local 
spending offset cuts in Federal expenditures. 


New Treasury Offering 

Another long-term issue has appeared in Treasury 
financing operations. A 40-year, 3-percent bond was of- 
fered late in January, together with a 13-month, 15¢-per- 
cent note and a 214-year, 2-percent note, in refunding 


$15 billion of securities which were to mature by March 
15. A 30-year bond had been issued in 1953, but the 
present 40-year offering was the longest government issue 
since 1911, when a 50-year bond was offered to cover part 
of the cost of the Panama Canal. 

Early in February, Treasury officials announced that 
$1.9 billion (73 percent) of the long-term issue had been 
bought by investors. The 214-year note produced another 
$3.8 billion and the 13-month note $8.5 billion. 


Personal Income Up 


Personal income registered a further gain in Decem- 
ber, advancing to a record $291 billion at a seasonally ad- 
justed annual rate. This was nearly $2 billion higher than 
in November and $4 billion more than in December, 1953. 

Most of the increase from the preceding month re- 
sulted from larger-than-usual year-end payments of extra 
and special dividends. Proprietors’ and rental income and 
transfer payments both showed small. gains, but wage 
and salary income dropped slightly. 

For 1954 as a whole, personal income amounted to 
$286.5 billion, about the same as in 1953. Disposable in- 
come, however, was up $3.5 billion to $254 billion, mainly 
as a result of the cut in Federal income tax rates. 


Stock Market Study 


Stock market operations and the role of the stock 
market in the economy will be examined closely during 
the next few weeks by the Senate Banking Committee. 
The committee is particularly interested in whether the 
present high level of stock prices and the long rise that 
led up to it need occasion any concern. In arriving at the 
answer to this question, the committee will study the 
adequacy of present government regulations relating to 
the stock market and whether a continuation of the price 
rise at recent rates would be dangerous to the American 
economy. 

Among other things, they will look into the reasons 
for the recent rise, similarities with 1929, the movements 
by industry of the important stock indexes since 1915, a 
breakdown of stock ownership, the use of credit in financ- 
ing stock purchases, stock prices compared with earnings, 
dividends, and book value per share since 1915, and the 
history of stock exchanges and their regulation. Questions 
on these points and others have been submitted to experts 
in the field, and public hearings are slated to begin Feb- 
ruary 23. 
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Investing in the Stock Market 


“The stock market-is a fascinating place to keep away 
from.” This is the attitude of many people when consid- 
ering where to place their savings. Many of these people 
had their fingers badly burnt by the stock market crash 
of 1929 and have since then vowed never to “get stuck 
again.” With the recent boom in stock prices, however, 
increasing interest is being evidenced in the market, and 
the flow of individuals’ savings into stocks may well rise 
to new highs. 

There is nothing wrong in this of itself, and some 
people have the knowledge, or the luck, to do very well 
by their investments. Unfortunately, however, the extent 
of information regarding the stock market does not seem 
to be very great, and the problem of investing in stocks 
appears to be clouded with a number of misconceptions. 
In this piece we shall attempt to point out certain of these 
misconceptions, which are stated in italics, and present 
some of the facts of the situation as we see them. 


What Not to Believe 


The stock market is highly speculative and is a place 
to keep away from. Certainly, buying stocks is a specu- 
lative proposition. So is life itself, for that matter. 

At the same time, however, it should be noted that 
the actions of individuals at times contribute more to the 
speculative nature of stocks than the character of the 
stock market as such. There are two types of actions in 
particular which tend to give investors the feeling of 
being on a roller coaster. They are: (1) investing money 
which may be needed for living expenses or for some 
other purpose at a definite time in the future, (2) select- 
ing stocks on the basis of rumors, tips, hunches, or on the 
basis of “potentials” rather than actualities. To invest 
money which is needed at a future date is highly inad- 
visable because it may place one in a position of having 
to sell at a timé when prices are temporarily depressed 
or when the market for that stock is weak. Basically, 
buying or selling stocks is like buying or selling anything 
else — one generally gets the best deal when he can trade 
at a time which suits him, not at a time when he has to 
trade. 

If one’s selection of stocks is based on the large 
amount of factual information available on most com- 
panies, especially those registered with organized ex- 
changes, one is far less likely to get “stuck” than by 
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gambling on a situation where there is a “possibility” 
that a company with no foreseeable prospects may sud- 
denly encounter a windfall. This does not mean that there 
will be no risk but rather that for people with available 
funds the risk is commensurate with the larger potential 
gains that may accrue from careful investment based on 
the facts of the situation. Unfortunately, many people 
tend to use these facts like a drunk uses a lamppost — 
for support and not for enlightenment. 

The stock market is a safe outlet for all investment, 
This is an outlook found most frequently among young 
people who may have profited considerably from the bull 
market of the past few years and who have had no con- 
tact with the depressed market of the thirties. Unfortun- 
ately, retired people with pensions are often induced to 
act on this basis also, at times with disastrous results. It 
cannot be overemphasized that people would be wise to 
invest in the market only that portion of savings over 
and above what may be needed in the foreseeable future. 
For spending and saving purposes, one’s liquid resources 
are best divided into three types: money for current 
living expenses, reserves (in savings accounts for pos- 
sible emergencies), and “extra” savings. It is only money 
from this latter fund that the average family should 
consider putting into stocks. 

People buy stocks only when they want to get rich 
quick. Nothing could be farther irom the truth. Most 
people buy stocks from the long-run point of view— 
either because they want higher returns than are offered 
by savings institutions (and are willing to take such risks 
as are associated with stock purchases) or because they 
seek appreciation of their capital over a period of many 
years. It does happen at times that the capital apprecia- 
tion occurs much more rapidly than one has expected, 
resulting in unexpected windfalls, but as a rule only 
professional traders operate with this objective in mind. 
Of course, there are some individuals who attempt to do 
the same thing, but the gains that they make from such 
activity are usually quite small after deduction of capital 
gains taxes and doctor bills for treatment of ulcers. 

If you have some spare cash that’s not needed for a 
few months, put it in stocks and take it out when you 
need it. To do so would be asking for trouble. As pointed 
out earlier, to be forced to sell at a given time places one 
at the mercy of all sorts of erratic developments. More- 
over, with small purchases particularly, the price of the 
stock would have to rise appreciably solely to offset 
brokerage charges. 

Don’t buy stocks unless you're reasonably sure of 
getting your money back at any time. This depends 
largely on the purpose for which the stocks are bought. 
If they are to be held for the long pull, and if the money 
is hardly likely to be needed anyway, it is of no relevance 
whether or not the full value of the investment can be 
reclaimed at a particular time. 

Well, one may ask, if the price of a stock is likely to 
be lower at some future time, why not wait till then to 
make the purchase? The answer is that one can never be 
sure: the price may be lower or it may be considerably 
higher. If a price decline is fairly certain, then waiting 
may be the best procedure. As a rule, however, if one 
thinks the price of a stock is reasonable, there is not 
much to be gained from waiting in the hope of future 
declines. 

Blue chip stocks are sounder buys than other stocks. 
(The so-called blue chips are generally the leaders of 


(Continued on page 6) 
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PUBLIC EDUCATION IN ILLINOIS 


Few people are likely to think of education in listing 
the principal resources and industries of Iliinois, although 
a state’s educational facilities are clearly one of the most 
basic resources that it can have. In Illinois the principle 
of public education was first established by the free 
school law of 1825. This law was designed to take advan- 
tage of the United States Ordinance of 1785 which 
reserved the sixteenth section of every township of public 
land for the maintenance of public schools within the 
township, and also included for school operations 5 per- 
cent of the net proceeds of the sale of the public lands 
within the State. 

It was not until 1854, however, that the separate office 
of State Superintendent of Public Instruction was cre- 
ated. In 1855 a Common School Fund was established 
and after 1860, common school districts commenced to 
provide both elementary and secondary educational pro- 
grams. The later consolidation of two or more districts 
increased enrollment and provided financial stability. 

Further stability was provided in 1917 by the enact- 
ment of a law which permitted the organization of com- 
munity high school districts. All territory within a county 
not included within a high school district was considered 
a “non-high” district and had to levy a tax on property 
to finance a four-year high school program. 


Educational Facilities and Programs 

For purposes of education, Illinois is divided into 
2,349 school districts, including 1,708 elementary, 314 
secondary, and 327 unit districts. The unit districts con- 
sist of areas operating grades one through twelve, and 
thus are able to qualify for more State aid than the 
smaller individual elementary and secondary districts. 
Each district participates in an equalizing program which 
provides for a basic support of $173 per child, with the 
State paying the difference between this figure and the 
amount per pupil raised locally. In addition, a flat grant 
is made of $22 per child enrolled in grades one through 
eight, and $7 per child in grades nine through twelve. 

In the field of higher education, the University of 
Illinois is perhaps the most prominent of the institutions 
receiving State support. Its principal support is provided 
by the State through specified taxation and through ap- 
propriations from general revenue. 

Southern Illinois University at Carbondale, established 
in 1874 as a two-year normal school, received the status 
of a university in 1943. It has a comprehensive program 
for teacher education, arranged to fit the educational 
needs of southern Illinois. 

The normal-school movement began at an early date in 
Illinois with the first school, Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, being established in 1857 at North Bloomington 
(Normal). Others which followed were the Western IIli- 
nois Teachers College at Macomb, Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College at DeKalb, and the Eastern [Illinois 
State College at Charleston. The main function of these 
normal schools is to qualify people for teaching as pre- 
scribed by the Department of Registration and Education. 














The transportation of school pupils, school lunch pro- 
grams, health, physical education, and special educational 
programs for exceptional children (retarded as well as 
advanced) also raise problems which require State aid. 
In addition, vocational education, veterans’ training, civil 
defense, audio-visual, and adult education programs are 
also included under public education in Illinois. 


The Coming Deluge 


Reflecting the higher birth rate of the war and post- 
war years, enrollment in Illinois public schools last year 
exceeded 1.4 million, which was 17.9 percent more than 
in 1949. Further substantial increases in school enroll- 
ment are expected, with a peak in 1960. 

The effect of the current increases is most noticeable 
in urban and industrial areas, where school facilities are 
decidedly inadequate. At least 50,000 children are in half- 
day sessions during 1954-55, with triple shifts being con- 
sidered in some communities. There are over 1,600 class- 
rooms under construction for elementary school use, but at 
least 1,000 more are desperately needed, not to mention the 
pressure exerted on secondary and college-level facilities. 

From 1949 to 1953 inclusive, capital outlay for school 
buildings amounted to more than $334 million, but present 
building needs are estimated at $1 billion. Approximately 
75 districts needing new buildings have exhausted their 
present spending power, which is restricted to bond issues 
not exceeding 5 percent of assessed valuation. It has 
been advocated that this pressure be eased somewhat by 
extending the 5-percent limit. 

The severe shortage of qualified teachers is no secret, 
and present conditions indicate that the situation will 
continue for some time. In 1954 there were 85,700 college 
graduates prepared to teach in the United States as 
against 115,500 in 1950, a decline of 25.8 percent. This is 
especially serious in view of the fact that stu’ -at enroll- 
ment jumped from 25 million to 30 million over the same 
period, and is estimated at 35 million by 1960. 

The shortage of teachers at the present time numbers 
almost 125,000. Yet over 75,000 teachers quit their jobs 
last year, mainly because of insufficient pay. The average 
calendar-year salary for teachers in 1954 was $3,805, 
which is below the $4,550 average pay of semiskilled 
workers, and far below the professional and semiprofes- 
sional worker’s average salary of $6,790. 

Although IIlinois is one of the wealthiest states in the 
nation, it has lagged behind other states in its support of 
public education. While the average state spent 2.27 per- 
cent of its annual income on public schools during 1953- 
54, Illinois spent but 1.92 percent. In the same period, 
Illinois ranked forty-sixth in the percentage of its income 
used in support of public education, contributing only 20 
percent of all such costs as compared with a national 
average of 38 percent. 

It is clear that if Illinois is to give its children a first- 
rate education, much additional support will be needed 
not only to individual districts but to the over-all program 
of public education. 


KNOW YOUR STATE 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


SELECTED INDICATORS 
Percentage changes November, 1954, to December, 1954 
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ILLINOIS BUSINESS INDEXES 








Percentage 
Change from 
Nov. Dec. 
1953 


December 
1954 
(1947-49 
= 100) 





Electric power! 204.1 
Coal production? 

Employment — manufacturing’. . 
Weekly earnings—manufacturing 
Dept. store sales in Chicago‘... . 
Consumer prices in Chicago®. .. . 
Construction contracts awarded® 
Bank debits’ 

Farm prices*® 

Life insurance sales (ordinary)?. . 
Petroleum production” 
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1 Federal Power Commission; ?Illinois Department of Mines; 
3Illinois Department of Labor; * Federal Reserve Bank, 7th District; 
*U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; * F. W. Dodge Corporation; * Federal 
Reserve Board; ‘Illinois Crop Reports; ® Life 
agement Association; ” Illinois Geological Survey. 
* November data; comparisons relate to October, 1954, and Novem- 
1953. » Seasonally adjusted. ©¢ Revised series. 
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UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDEXES 
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Personal income! 
Manufacturing! 
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Consumer credit outstanding? 
Total credit 
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Industrial production? 
Combined index 
Durable manufactures....... 
Nondurable manufactures. ... 
EE rr Cre 
Manufacturing employment‘ 
Production workers 
Factory worker earnings‘ 
Average hours worked....... 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly earnings 
Construction contracts awarded 
Department store sales?...... 
Consumers’ price index’. ...... 
Wholesale prices* 
All commodities. ........... 
Param products. ............ 


Paid by farmers 
Parity ratio 
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1U. S. Dept. of Commerce; ? Federal Reserve Board; * U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture; *U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 5 F. W. Dodge Corp. 


® Seasonally adjusted. 


>As of end of month. 


¢ Data are for 


November, 1954; comparisons relate to October, 1954, and November, 
1953. 4 Based on official indexes, 1910-14 = 100. 


UNITED STATES WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS 








1955 





Jan. 15 





Production: 
Bituminous coal (daily avg.)......... thous. of short tons. . 
Electric power by utilities........... mil. of kw-hr 
Motor vehicles (Wards)............. number in thous..... 
Petroleum (dail¥ avg.). .. tt. re 
1947-49=100....... 
thous. of cars 
Department store sales................ 1947-49=100....... 
Commodity prices, wholesale: 
All commodities 1947-49=100....... 
Other than farm products and foods. . 1947-49 = 100 
Be IDs os <5 6.09 b-caed coe4 1947-49=100....... 
Finance: 























Source: Survey of Current Business, Weekly Supplements. 


* Monthly index for January, 1954. 
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Consumer Credit at High 


The value of consumer credit outstanding reached its 
seasonal high in December, advancing to a record $30.1 
billion. December was the first month in 1954 that credit 
surpassed its level for the same month a year earlier. 
Except for automobile loans all forms of debt rose less 
this December than a year ago. Installment credit ex- 
tended for car purchases increased by $100 million in 
December, 1954, compared with a decline of $60 million 
last year. The inverse movement is attributed to the 
earlier introduction of new model autos in 1954. 

Despite the high attained in December, growth in 
consumer indebtedness slowed substantially in 1954. In 
the opening months of the year consumers liquidated 
considerably more debt than in the early months of other 
recent years. After March, debt increased but the advance 
was only moderate. As a result, the $30.1-billion total of 
outstanding debt attained at year-end was up somewhat 
less than $600 million from the end of 1953. In 1953 
consumer credit had advanced by $3.7 billion and in 1952 
by $4.6 billion. 
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Copper Supplies Short 

Production and stocks of refined copper increased in 
: November and December, 1954, but supplies continued 
3 short. The shortages reflected the aftermath of strikes 
7 last fall. As shown by the accompanying chart, stocks of 
refined copper reached a peak of 125,000 tons early in 
1954, as production exceeded deliveries during most of 
1953. This situation was reversed in later months with 
the result that stocks dropped by more than 90,000 tons, 
or almost 70 percent, within seven months. The sharp cut- 
back in inventories was caused in part by reduced produc- 
tion and in part reflected accelerated consumer buying for 
their inventories in anticipation of a price advance. 


COPPER PRICES AND PRODUCTION 
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Source: Copper Institute. 


RECENT ECONOMIC CHANGES 
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Despite the critical supply situation, prices were main- 
tained at less than thirty cents a pound during 1954. 
However, with copper selling at 38 cents a pound in 
London and indications from Chile that more crude cop- 
per would be diverted to Europe if the United States 
price was not increased, the industry advanced the price 
to 33 cents late in January. 

The supply situation may become worse rather than 
better in the near future. A strike in Rhodesia during 
January is expected to affect supplies of finished goods 
in Great Britain and Europe in the next few months. To 
prevent foreign consumers from bidding United States 
copper away from use in this country, the Department of 
Commerce temporarily suspended licenses on exports of 
refined and scrap copper early in February. 


Consumer Goods Market 


Consumer expenditures, along with the housing boom, 
were the mainstay of the economy last year. Though em- 
ployment was down, disposable income increased, largely 
because of lower taxes. Consumer outlays kept pace with 
the rise in income, as expenditures amounted to about 92 
percent of income last year, the same as in 1953. 

All major categories of consumer expenditures were 
higher in 1954. Expenditures for services were up the 
most, amounting to 36 percent of total consumer outlays 
compared with 35 percent in 1954. This marked a contin- 
uation of a trend evident during most of the postwar 
period. In 1948 services accounted for only 32 percent of 
total expenditures. A slightly smaller share of total ex- 
penditures was allotted to nondurables last year than the 
year before, whereas the share expended for durables 
dropped from about 13 percent to 12 percent of total 
consumption expenditures. 

As with industrial production, inventory liquidation 
characterized the supply side of consumer durables last 
year. Although a moderate increase occurred in pur- 
chases, production of consumer durable goods dropped 8 
percent from 1953. The decline reflected a cutback of 
about 10 percent in automobile output, 8 percent in pro- 
duction of major durable goods such as furniture, appli- 
ances, and television sets, and 6 percent in other durables. 
By the final quarter of 1954, however, most important 
lines of output had increased and were substantially 
above year-end 1953 levels. 


Unemployment Up Seasonally 

Unemployment rose seasonally in January by half a 
million workers to 3.3 million, as workers temporarily 
employed by retail stores for the holiday season were 
laid off and activity in construction and other industries 
slackened. The labor force early this year was somewhat 
larger than a year ago, but unemployment amounted to 
5.2 percent of the labor force compared with 4.9 percent 
last January. 

Employment in January was down by 450,000 to 60.2 
million, about the same as in early 1954. All of the de- 
cline was centered in nonfarm employment. Census data 
in thousands of workers are as follows: 


January December January 
1955 1954 1954 


Civilian labor force............. 63,497 63,526 62,840 
A eee 60,150 60,688 59,753 
PIE. ons 4 Sis occa sds 5,297 5,325 5,284 
Nonagricwitural........cs050% 54,853 55,363 54,469 
RIOURIPUNOOE 5 sx hese Go te 3,347 2,838 3,087 










































Manufacturers’ Sales Up 


Manufacturers’ sales increased in December for the 
third successive month, amounting to $24.9 billion after 
seasonal adjustment. The advance, which was confined to 
durable goods industries, amounted to slightly less than 
2 percent and was a half billion dollars higher than in 
December of last year. New orders increased by almost 
$1 billion to $25.3 billion, and were 2 percent higher than 
in the previous December. 

For the year as a whole sales were about 5 percent 
below 1953’s record. As shown by the accompanying 
chart, most of the decline from 1953 occurred in the first 
half of the year. Sales in the fourth quarter of 1954 
averaged about the same as in the last three months of 
1953. Manufacturers’ new orders in 1954 were down 3 
percent, as the first half drop was considerably greater 
than the recovery that took place later in the year. 

The chart also illustrates the slowness with which the 
inventory adjustment occurred. Production was curtailed 
sharply late in 1953 but because of the accompanying de- 
cline in sales, inventory liquidation in the first half of 
1954 was only moderate, and book values remained above 
the first half of 1953> By the second half, however, liqui- 
dation was well underway and book values were down 
somewhat more than 6 percent from their peak in the last 
half of 1953. For the year as a whole the decline in 
inventory book values amounted to about 3 percent. 


Consumer Prices Unchanged 

Consumer prices last year showed little change from 
either of the two previous years. At an average 114.8 
percent of the 1947-49 base, the over-all index was prac- 
tically unchanged from 1953 and only 1 percent higher 
than in 1952. 

Rents continued upward, rising 3.5 percent during the 
year, and costs of medical care rose 3 percent. Apparel 
and personal care were also slightly higher than in 1953. 
Price declines occurred in transportation and reading and 


INDICATORS OF MANUFACTURING ACTIVITY 
Percent change, 1953 to 1954 
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Source: Department of Commerce. 


recreation. Fhe monthly average of food prices was yp. 
changed from 1953, as rising prices in the first half of 
the year were offset by declines in the second half. By 
December food prices had fallen 3.7 percent from the 
year’s peak reached in July and were lower than any 
month since early 1951. 





Investing in the Stock Market 


(Continued from page 2) 

industry. They are usually the biggest ones in their in. 
dustries, such old, established companies as DuPont, Gen- 
eral Electric, International Harvester, General Motors, 
General Foods, and RCA.) This statement may be true in 
an average sense but it is not a good rule to follow in an 
individual case. From the point of view of stability of 
earnings and safety of investment — which is presumably 
what is meant by “sound” — considerations of the indus- 
try’s stability and of the company’s potential are far more 
important than the size of the company or its antiauity, 
A small, well-entrenched producer of baby foods or of 
electronic mechanisms may be a far safer hedge against 
recession losses, and possess more potential for the future 
as well, than the largest producer of farm equipment or 
of television sets. 

Stocks in smaller companies are often priced much 
more reasonably simply because so much more interest is 
placed in the “blue chips.” It is worth noting also that 


the smaller companies in an industry generally register, 


larger percentage gains during periods of expansion and 
over the long run than do the largest companies (though, 
on the other hand, setbacks in recessions are also likely 
to be greater). 

Hold on to a stock which you think ought to be sold 
because you hate to stop receiving the (nominal) dividend 
checks and you hope that it might possibly rise later on 
anyway. Every once in a while one finds that events do 
not appear to justify retention of a particular stock and 
the outlook for that company turns out to be not so 
favorable after all. If the stock has been held for some 
time, one may hesitate to sell it simply because of this 
fact and may rationalize his decision by figuring that the 
picture might possibly change anyway. 

Maybe it will, and maybe the Baltimore Orioles will 
win the World Series this year. If you have a few thou- 
sand to gamble, such things may be worth betting on, but 
this is not for the average investor. Such a stock, like a 
girl friend who has turned sour, is best disposed of 
quickly, even if at a loss. Sentiment has no place in stock 
market investment. 


An Over-all View 

The foregoing is by no means a comprehensive list of 
the misconceptions that exist concerning investment on 
the stock market. It does, however, contain some of the 
principal misconceptions and, it is hoped, provides the 
basis for a constructive approach toward stock market 
investment. 

The stock market has a real place in our economy, 
not only as a means of enabling firms to raise needed 
funds but also as an outlet for individual investment. In 
the latter respect, however, the stock market must be used 
in conjunction with other sources of investment — banks, 
savings and loan associations, insurance, and so on. It 1s 
not without risk, but given the exercise of good judgment 
the potential advantages to be obtained from it are 
considerable. RF 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


PUBLICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS OF BUSINESS INTEREST 


Sales Forecasting Study 


Recently published by the University of Illinois is a 
report on the how’s and why’s of sales forecasting. The 
central purpose of the study is to highlight significant 
changes in ideas and methods of sales forecasting during 
the past few decades. It is of particular importance in its 
combination of the problems of the individual firm with 
the background economic situation. The study is largely 
concerned with the influence of these factors on sales 
forecasting uses and techniques, as ascertained from a 
study of twenty selected firms. Through extensive inter- 
views with executives in these companies, the author was 
able to determine present practices and the desirability of 
various techniques of sales forecasting in different 
situations. 

The study was prepared by C. M. Crawford, Project 
Director of the Market Research Department, Mead 
Johnson and Company, Evansville, Indiana. It is avail- 
able from 205 David Kinley Hall, Urbana, Illinois, at a 
charge of $1.00 per copy. 


Life Insurance Benefit Payments 


Payments by life insurance companies to families in 
the United States are fast approaching the $5-billion 
mark. During the past year, payments have risen almost 9 
percent. The greater portion of payments continues to go 
to living policyholders, with just under 60 percent of all 
payments being made to them. Included are policy divi- 
dends and surrender values of discontinued policies as 


LIFE INSURANCE BENEFIT PAYMENTS 
BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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well as the contractual benefits of annuities, disability 
payments, and matured endowments. 

As shown by the accompanying chart, the money paid 
out by life insurance companies has almost doubled since 
1940. This has largely been the result of the continuous 
rise in death benefits throughout the period; these have 
increased by 106.5 percent. Other payments have ex- 
panded somewhat less, 72.5 percent. The main causes of 
the lag in benefits to living policyholders are the dip in 
policy surrenders during the war years and their failure 
to return to levels much higher than that of 1945. Policy 
dividends and payments from matured endowments have 
both doubled in the past fifteen years, so that they now 
make up about 52 percent of the payments to living poli- 
cyholders as compared with 44 percent in 1940. 


Metal Losing to Plastic 


A new material by Minnesota Mining and Manufac- 
turing Company, St. Paul, is being marketed with an eye 
to stealing a substantial portion of the uses of sheet 
metal. Made of unhardened sheets of laminated plastic 
reinforced with glass filaments, it is called “Scotchply.” 
The sheets are completely moldable, but may be hardened 
after molding with only the application of heat and low 
pressure, rather than any further chemical process. 

The maker asserts that this material possesses the 
strength of steel at one-fourth the weight, is shatterproof, 
and is rotproof. The material can be cut, sawed, drilled, 
polished, or painted. It can be manufactured by mass 
production methods, meaning lower costs. 

Among the expected uses are storage tanks, shipping 
containers, automotive parts, and printed electrical cir- 
cuits. The price is currently about $2 a pound, 


Wandering Wherever 


More and more Americans can be found wandering to 
all parts of the world. The where’s and why’s of their 
travels can now be ascertained from data of the Passport 
Division of the United States Department of State. 

Where did they come from and where did they go? 
About one-fourth of those persons obtaining passports 
during 1953 and 1954 were from one state, New York, 
presumably because of its dominance in United States 
foreign trade and because of its proximity to the Euro- 
pean continent. Other states ranking high in travel were 
California, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Illinois, usu- 
ally in about that order but with the last three very close 
to one another. These five accounted for over half the 
persons traveling abroad. 

The majority of American travelers, more than 77 
percent in the past two years, traveled to Western Eu- 
rope, in part because of the facilities available and be- 
cause of the large cultural heritage that Americans have 
from that continent. About 10 percent obtained passports 
to go to Latin America. Eastern Europe, the Near East, 
and Africa together accounted for another 10 percent, 
with Australia and the Far East making up the remainder. 

Personal business was the reason for most of the trips 
abroad, but pleasure travel ran a close second. Together 
these accounted for over three-fourths of the trips in 
recent years. Commercial business, though third, was far 
behind with less than 10 percent. Almost 5 percent of the 
passports issued in the past two years were obtained in 
order to accept employment abroad. 





























































THE FEDERAL BUDGET FOR FISCAL 1956 


CHARLES E. MEYERDING, Instructor in Economics, University of Minnesota 


In the first month of each new year the President of 
the United States submits to Congress his recommended 
budget for the Federal government for the following 
fiscal year, in this case the year beginning July 1, 1955. 
The Budget Message submitted by the President last 
month indicates a still unbalanced budget for fiscal year 
1956, although the Eisenhower administration has re- 
peatedly made reference to a balanced budget as a pri- 
mary objective. However, the desirability of tax reduction 
as an expansionary device seems to have won out tempo- 
rarily. (Keep in mind that the balanced budget referred 
to here is the conventional budget and not the cash 
budget, which is based on cash receipts and cash outlays. ) 

The conventional budget deficit for fiscal year 1956 is 
estimated at $2.4 billion. This compares with an estimated 
deficit for the current fiscal year of $4.5 billion. 


Revenues 

Receipts are expetted to increase by $1 billion between 
1955 and 1956 as is indicated by Table 1. Under existing 
legislation, the corporation income tax rate will fall from 
52 percent to 47 percent and excise tax rates (on liquor, 
tobacco, gasoline, and automobiles) will be reduced. 
These decreases in rates, scheduled for April 1, 1955, 
would cost the government $3 billion in revenue, but the 
President has asked Congress to extend the corporate 
and excise tax rates for another year. 


Table 1. Federal Receipts and Expenditures 
(Fiscal years, billions of dollars) 











Receipts or 1955 | 1956 
Wunenditures 1950 | 1951 1952 1953 | 1954 | (esti- | (esti- 
ae mated) | mated) 
Conventional budget 
IRS 5a 5 oa vee oe 36.5 | 47.6 | 61.4 | 64.8 | 64.7 | 59.0 | 60.0 
Expenditures......... 39.6 | 44.1 | 65.4 | 74.3 | 67.8 | 63.5 | 62.4 
Surplus (+) or 
deficit (—)....... —3.1 |+3.5 |—4.0 |-—9.4 |—3.1 |—4.5 |-—2.4 
Consolidated cash 
statement 
NINN coo 4 soa cee 40.9 | 53.4 | 68.0 71.5 71.6 | 66.6 | 68.8 
Expenditures.........| 43.2 | 45.8 | 68.0 8 | 71.9 | 69.0 | 68.2 
Surplus (+) or 
deficit (—)....... —2.2 |+7.6 (*) —5§.3 |—0.2 |—2.4 |+0.6 





























* Cash surplus of $54 million. 
Note: Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 
Sources: Treasury Department and Bureau of the Budget. 


The Mills Plan, which places corporation tax pay- 
ments more closely on a pay-as-you-earn basis, will result 
in a $2-billion loss of revenue to the government in fiscal 
1956 compared with 1955. This loss is due to the fact that 
the transition to the Mills Plan has been completed (or 
will be by June 15, 1955) and the speed-up in corporation 
tax payment will be ended. Prior to 1951, corporations 
were required to file their tax returns in the third month 
following the close of their taxable year. Corporations 
could take a full year to pay their taxes on the previous 
year’s income. The Mills Plan was responsible for a 
transition period in which corporations paid their taxes 
increasingly closer to the year in which the tax liability 
was incurred. As is shown by Table 2, the percentage of 
the tax liability paid in relevant quarters during the 
transition period has been moved forward gradually. By 
June 30 of this year, the full adjustment will have been 
completed and $2 billion less money will be taken in 
during fiscal 1956 as a result. 


An increase in the tax base due to economic growth 
is expected to yield more than enough tax revenue to 
offset this $2-billion loss. On these assumptions, then, 
revenue is expected to increase by $1 billion. 


Expenditures 

The proposed budget indicates a decline in govern. 
ment expenditures of $1.1 billion between 1955 and 1956, 
as is shown in Table 1. Major national security expendi- 
tures are expected to decline $186 million, and the number 
of military personnel is scheduled to be reduced to 28 
million by June 30, 1956. Air Force activities will be 
somewhat increased with small reductions taking place 
in the expenditures for the Army and the Navy. Secre- 
tary of Defense Wilson has promised a 5-percent reduc- 
tion in defense spending and the entry “unallocated 
reduction in estimates” ($1.75 billion) actually appears 
in the budget. 

A classification of Federal expenditures by function 
is presented in Table 3. Current expenses for civil opera- 
tions include the traditional expenditures for the legis- 
lative branch, the judiciary, the President’s office, various 
regulatory activities of the government, and many depart- 
ments and agencies. Interest charges will be $175 million 
lower in 1956 than they were in 1955. This decrease 
reflects lower rates of interest and an unusual concentra- 
tion of interest payments in 1955 associated with debt 
refunding activities. The interest payments on the Fed- 
eral debt are expected to amount to 10 percent of Federal 
expenditures and about 2.1 percent of national income. 

Civil benefit outlays are made for aids and special 
services such as veterans’ benefits and for Federal non- 
military programs such as public works and agricultural 
commodities. With regard to agricultural price supports 
and purchase programs (Commodity Credit Corporation), 
estimated net expenditures in 1956 ($968 million) are 
about a billion dollars less than in 1955 ($1,934 million). 
This decline can be traced to continuation of acreage 
restrictions and to lower price-support levels. Increased 
marketing efforts also are expected to increase the de- 
mand for farm products. An offsetting factor to reduced 
CCC expenditures lies in additional CCC outlays to retire 
certificates of interest sold in earlier years to private 
banks and lenders. The reduction in net expenditures for 
all agricultural programs is expected to be $871 million. 

Protection expenditures include national security 
spending ($40.5 billion) and economic and technical as- 
sistance under the mutual security program ($1 billion). 
Taken together, the total of such expenditures in 1956 is 
estimated at $1.1 billion less than in 1955. 


Table 2. Tax Payments of Calendar-Year Corporations 
Under Provisions of the Mills Plan 
































Percentage payable by quarters 
Quarters 
1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
March 15... 25 30 35 40 45 50 
June 15.... 25 30 35 40 45 50 
September 15..... 25 20 15 10 5 ‘a 
December 15... 25 20 15 10 5 








Source: Business Review, Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, January, 


1955, p. 12. 
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An Impact Budget? 

The conventional budget deficit is estimated at $2.4 
billion in fiscal year 1956. The cash budget, on the other 
hand, is expected to yield a $558-million surplus. The 
difference is largely explained by the inclusion of trust 
fund receipts and expenditures in the cash budget and 
not in the conventional budget, and the exclusion of in- 
tragovernmental transactions from the cash budget but 
not from the conventional budget. Which budget gives 
the better measure of the economic impact of govern- 
ment activities? Or: How satisfactory is either of these 
budgets as a measure of economic impact? There are two 
aspects of this problem which will be mentioned here. 

First, in measuring the economic impact of govern- 
ment activities, it is usually assumed that each dollar of 
tax should be given the same impact value (weight) as 
any other dollar of tax. The effective use of taxation as 
a policy variable in the maintenance of stability and 
economic growth presupposes an understanding of the 
effects of tax level changes and of tax structure changes. 

For example, for 1956, excise tax receipts are esti- 
mated at $9.4 billion and estate and gift taxes are 
expected to yield $970 million. Will the excise taxes 
reduce spending in the private sector of the economy ten 
times as much as will the estate and gift taxes? Or is an 
excise tax dollar more “potent” than an estate tax dollar? 

To assume that an excise tax dollar has the same 
economic impact on the total spending stream as an estate 


Table 3. Classification of Federal Expenditures 
by Function 
(Fiscal years, billions of dollars) 




















1956 
1955 (estimated) 
Item 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 Lore 
mat Per- 
Amount oon 
Current expenses for 
civil operations and 
administration... . 1.9 2.3 1.9 1.9 2.3 4 
Interest... ih ae weer 5.7 5.9 6.6 6.5 6.6 6.4 10 
Civil benefits........ a8..5. 4 22.2 13.4 | 11.6 | 13.3 12.0 19 
Protection............]| 25.6 | 46.0 | 52.0 | 47.9 | 41.7 41.5 67 
Undistributed (reserves 
and adjustments)..| —.7 | —.9 aa .3 
ME: ccvubhicknuses 44.1 | 65.4 | 74.3 | 67.8 | 63.5 62.4 100 


























Note: Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 


Source: The Budget, 1956. 


tax dollar or a capital gains tax dollar may be necessary, 
given the current state of knowledge, but this assumption 
should make the users of either of these two budgets 
especially cautious in policy recommendations. This is not 
a call to the Bureau of the Budget to scrap these neces- 
sary documents, but rather it is an attempt to question 
the idea that either of these two budgets is an “impact” 
budget. An analysis of the effects of individual tax and 
expenditure items is needed. 

Second, that new activities can be stimulated by gov- 
ernment loans and guarantees has long been realized. In 
the last two years, increased use has been made of this 
technique. Several cases will be briefly noted. The Com- 
modity Credit Corporation has sold certificates of interest 
to the private banking system. The Federal National 
Mortgage Association has sold housing mortgages which 
it had formerly purchased. The lease-purchase plan, which 
permits the government to lease-amortize buildings for a 
period of time and then take title to them, has been en- 
acted by Congress. The proposed National System of 
Interstate Highways Program would, it appears, be 
financed by obligations issued by an independent authority. 


[9] 


The effect of these policies is to remove from tax- 
financed Federal budget expenditures the outlays on these 
assets. Future budget expenditures will be larger only 
by the amount necessary to pay the interest and amortiza- 
tion charges on these loan-financed assets. With such 
operations outside the scope of the budget reports, do 
the $62.4 billion (conventional budget) expenditures or 
the $68.2 billion (consolidated cash budget) expenditures 
reveal the real impact of government expenditures? If a 
capital budget is to be adopted in effect, it would be well 
to recognize it explicitly as such. If the capital budget 
approach is not to be used, some clarification of current 
practices would be welcome. 


Output and the Budget 


From the second quarter of 1953 to the third quarter 
of 1954, the gross national product (at annual rates) fell 
from $369.9 billion to $355.5 billion, a decrease of ap- 
proximately 4 percent. The economic contraction which 
occurred in 1953-54 was closely associated with decreased 
spending on national security and a related decrease in 
business inventory spending. Tax cuts were made but 
their full effects have not yet been felt. When these tax 
cuts are fully effective, will total spending be sufficient 
to call forth “maximum employment, production, and 
purchasing power”? 

If the rate of increase in productivity during the 
next two years follows the historical pattern, our poten- 
tial national output in 1956 might be in the neighborhood 
of $395 billion. It is feared in some quarters that under 
the current budgetary outlook for 1956, the realized level 
of national output will be less than the potential output 
(at current prices). In order to increase expenditures, 
further tax reduction has been suggested, particularly to 
increase personal exemptions from $600 to $700 in the 
individual income tax. Much of this increase in disposable 
personal income, it is argued, would be spent and respent, 
and a fuller utilization of our resources could then be 
achieved. However, the Administration rejects tax cuts 
at this time on the grounds that the resulting deficit 
would be inflationary, but holds out the promise of tax 
cuts next year. 

The President’s estimate of the near future is clearly 
one of great confidence and optimism. The degree of 
confidence which the Administration was able to instill 
into the business community is given much of the credit 
for the recent business upturn. Thus in his Economic 
Report, President Eisenhower stated: “Instead of ex- 
panding Federal enterprises or initiating new spending 
programs, the basic policy of the Government in dealing 
with the contraction was to take actions that created 
confidence in the future and stimulated business firms, 
consumers, and States and localities to increase their 
expenditures.” The exact role that confidence-building 
plays as a recovery measure is difficult to define and 
measure. The fact that monetary policy did contribute to 
increased spending gives an indication that businessmen 
do have confidence in the long-term performance of the 
American economy. That the Administration also has 
confidence in this factor is clear from the fact that an 
implicit assumption in the present budget appears to be 
that a growth in income will produce high government 
reserves in this next and future fiscal years. 

The stability and growth of the American economy 
are important to every member of our society. Wisely 
balanced public policies can contribute to these objectives. 
The President’s Budget Message provides the American 
people with clear insight into future government policies. 
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LOCAL ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENTS 


A sharply higher level of activity characterized IIli- 
nois business in December; much of the increase was 
due to seasonal influences. Department: store sales and 
bank debits, spurred by the biggest Christmas ever, 
surged up 43 percent and 17 percent respectively. Though 
somewhat overshadowed by these changes, electric power 
output, petroleum production, life insurance sales, and 
construction contracts awarded were all up by more than 
5 percent. The December increases were enough to put 
five of the indicator’s substantially above December, 
1953; advances ranged from 8 percent for bank debits 
to 25 percent for construction contracts. 


Property Tax Rates in Illinois Cities 

After five years of decline, property tax rates through- 
out the nation rose during 1954. In Illinois 22 of the 23 
largest cities shared in this increase with gains ranging 
from 0.5 percent in Chicago to 21.5 percent in East St. 
Louis. In the latter city the tax paid per $1,000 assessed 
value was more than $6 higher than in 1953. 

The larger incréases in tax rates occurred in the 
southern areas. The jump in East St. Louis resulted 
largely from an additional $1.50 levied for the sanitary 
district and $1.90 for schools. This rise was closely 
followed by a gain of 21.4 percent in Alton, most of 
which was for the school districts. The 14.4-percent 
increase in the Belleville levies, third in the growth list, 
also resulted primarily from increases in funds allocated 
to schools. 

The shifting pattern of property tax rates changed 
the ranking by size of rate of most Illinois cities. Chi- 
cago’s rank was reduced from first to third, and Evans- 


LOCAL TAX RATES, 1954 
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ton became the city with the highest property tax rate 
in the State (of those compared). East St. Louis moved 
from sixth to second place and Alton from twenty-third 
to eighteenth in the list of cities. 

The average rate for those cities shown in the ae. 
companying chart was $27.95 per $1,000 of assessed 
valuation, a good deal less than the $50.93 national aver- 
age. When the rate is adjusted for current market valye 
as opposed to assessed value, however, the average rate 
for Illinois, $22.96, is somewhat higher than the adjusted 
national rate of $20.88. 


Bank Debits Rise 


Despite talk of recessions, depressions, and rolling 
readjustments throughout the past year, bank debits to 
private demand deposits in most Illinois cities rose to 
new heights in 1954. For the fifteen cities listed on the 
facing page, the annual total increased 1.2 percent over 
1953 to almost $154 billion. 

Two-thirds of the reporting cities shared in the 1954 
rise. These ranged from 0.1 percent in Joliet to 7.7 per- 
cent in Danville. Chicago, which dominates the scene, 
reported an increase in bank debits of 1.3 percent, a little 
more than the State total. Only four cities showed de- 
clines for the year, Bloomington, Peoria, Rockford, and 
Rock Island-Moline. Bloomington dropped only 0.9 per- 
cent, whereas in Peoria the loss from 1953 was 5.46 
percent. 

December capped the 1954 debit totals. Although not 
the highest month in absolute value (it was topped by the 
seasonally high March figure), bank debits in December 
recorded the greatest gain, almost 8 percent, over their 
1953 counterpart. 

In spite of the seasonal drop from the December fig- 
ure, January debit totals for Illinois cities were 7 percent 
greater than those of January, 1954, a far cry from the 
3-percent annual decline registered a year ago. Fourteen 
of the fifteen reporting cities shared in the rise, with only 
Alton below its level of January, 1954. Some measure of 
this gain is a result of the low figure of the earlier year, 
but much of it can be attributed to rising business activity. 


Million-Dollar Revenue Loss 


An announcement from the State Revenue Department 
indicates that 1954 collections of the six major taxes in 
Illinois fell almost a million dollars below those of 1953. 
These six taxes still produced a total of $422 million dur- 
ing the past year, however. 

The bulk of the revenue comes from the sales tax, 
or the retailers’ occupation tax as it is officially known. 
Although totaling $201 million for the year, this repre- 
sents a decline of $9 million, the major cause of the 
over-all drop. December was the only month of the year 
when collections for 1954 exceeded those of 1953. Excise 
tax collections on cigarettes and liquor also registered 
substantial declines for the year, about $1 million each. 

The major offset to these losses was a $7-million 
gain in revenue from the motor fuel tax, which rose to 
$137 million. This money, however, is earmarked for use 
in building and repairing highway facilities, and is not 
substitutable for general funds except so far as road- 
building is financed from this source. The public utility 
taxes and the petroleum inspection fees, which are not ear- 
marked for any special purpose, also rose, adding almost 
$3 million more to the general fund in 1954 than in 1953. 
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COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC DATA FOR SELECTED ILLINOIS CITIES 
















































Tate ‘ : i 
oved Building | pilectric | Estimated | Depart. Bank Postal 
third Permits! sumption® Sales? ment Store Debits‘ — 
(000) | 00 kwh) | — (000) Sales* (000,000) (000) 
> ac- 
cases wer: ee ace kaye? ce tog $27 ,126+ 992,482 $563,154 a S14, 886+ 6 $19, 308 
aver- Nov., ho: +5. , : +16. +17.8 
value Percentage Change from. . . ee 1953....| +4.2 +4.2 +3.4 +1 +7.9 —4.2 
aa NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
eA. «. < aaaenccatew ses ge Ye ord 9 768,008 $106,000 ‘eid $13,655 $16 ,496 4) 
; : ov., hens . +17. +13.1 . 
Percentage Change from. . {Dee, 1953....| 13.5 +3.2 +1.1 +2 +8.0 —4.9 : 
Sa. . cas sa SS eee $ 65 n.a. $ 7,681 $ 55 $ 161 } 
Nov., 1954....| —70.7 +5.1 +43 +16.2 +49.2 4 
lling Percentage Change from. ..)no-” 1953..| || 4170.8 +3.7 ~j +13.9 $3.2 a 
's to RE Soe: ER UA wie eye $ Py! na. $ 6,234 $ 37 $ 136 ‘2 
o * : Nov., 1954....) —45. +14.4 +30 +11.0 +10.9 " 
“t Percentage Change from ee 1953....| —28.4 -0.8 +8 +15.4 —6.4 : 
— Bgeanblnee cameras ee ~~ | “ert | on] See eee : 
Wa — e "\Dec., 1953....| +1086 —14.5 +3 +9.3 —-0.9 ah 
| Bie 
per- NS Si ig ate che coins a es $ Pe n.a. $ 5,519 n.a. $ 71 i 
; Nov., 1954....| +26.9 +0.7 na. +68.7 wi. 
sr Per ntage Change from. . {Dees 1953....| +4.8 45.1 412.8 # 
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= I esate sc acadn eee $1,268 34,590 $17 ,206 $ 157 $ 324 a 
5.6 Nov., 1954 +5.8 +11.1 +5.9 +56° +18 .2 +66.2 
Percentage Change from. . . \Dec., 1953 +138 8 48.0 41'9 —2e 46.9 41 : 
not CENTRAL ILLINOIS é 
be Mocmington.........-.... +45, 7s a n.a Fey $ 5,440 $ A $ 114 i 
nber i Nov., isa —I1. n.a. +10.1 +49 .2 i 
heir Percentage Change from. . . {Dec., 1953... 442 443 65 ie i 
Champaign-Urbana............ arraentae oe $ 153 9,632 $ 7,343 $ 59 $ 162 
fig- Percentage Change from. . . {Den” ong oes By 13 3 n.a. = =. 
= Es epee eee Ey te fay cate $ 168 9,714 $ 6,261 $ .50 $ 101 
e (Nov., 1954... +6.3 —0.3 +2.8 +38 +121 +72.1 
me Percentage Change from. . .) neo 1953.." || = —30°3 +7.4 42.3 =i +19.6 42.0 
aly ETE bad feed hs Soa LATE Hino $ 501 26 ,207 $10,889 $ 114 $ 177 
a PN ENTE {Nov., 1954...| —27.4 ~2. 2.8 448° +2.4 459.3 
ear . . -+-\Dec., 1953... || 416277 +16.3 +6.0 aa 48.9 +1.6 
rity. PPR aR Er ee Teese th $ 121 7,246 $ 4,031 n.a. $ 60 
T a 2? ou 
Percentage Change from. . . i ag lide Pe 3 5 ee sie beg 
te i eee ees er ate $ 326 47,205° | $17,460 $ 209 $ 363 
en (Nov., 1954....| —58.5 +1.9 +3.9 +52° +4.9 +42.0 
= Percentage Change from. . . {neo 1953..°|| 74 2 49.9 +86 +9¢ 49.6 -9.9 E 
953, eS fee Mee <> WR: Poe eee $ 153 8,137 $ 5,197 $ 39 $ 107 ; 
ee Percentage Chance from... {NOV-» 1954....| +86.6 +7.5 +2.1 +45 —1.4 +52.1 
8 8 "**\Dec., 1953....] +115.5 +11.2 +8.2 +3 +4.9 +6.9 ; 
Sori c of 
MN rcentecs Chosge tan, {heocs] Sone) Te | Me) a ee 
wn 8 8 "**\Dec., 1953....| —49.8 +7.9 +7.4 +3.7 +5.3 4 
re- 
a SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
oii oR EA ee. Td Re $ 467 11,972 $ 9,424 $ 142 $ 133 
. (Nov., 1954... 98. 6. —4. a. —4. 
“ise Percentage Change from. . . {Dec 1983 "aoe +607 6 +05 $32 = 333 +084 
. ace EOP TOTP ER CE CON ee $1,292 11,876 $ 4,963 $ 39 $ 62 
ich. Nov., 1954....|+1,260.0 +5.5 —6.7 n.a. +15.5 +86.1 
ta Percentage Change from. . {Bee 1953... .|+1°556.4 +6.7 +0.9 43.7 +1.0 | 
to senna MAE mao eR msgs Py a ‘= n.a. $ 73 4 
‘ {Nov., 1954....| +28.5 —0. —0.0 n.a. +55.1 ‘ 
= Percentage Change from... {nec 1953..'| = 258 +1.4 46.2 +36 
ad- * Total for cities listed. » Includes East Moline. ¢ Includes immediately surrounding territory. n.a. Not available. 
lity Sources: !U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data include Federal construction projects. * Local power companies. # Illinois 
<i. Department of Revenue. Data are for November, 1954, the most recent available. Comparisons relate to October, 1954, and Novem- 
* ber, 1953. 4 Research Departments of Federal Reserve Banks in Seventh (Chicago) and Eighth (St. Louis) Districts. Department 
- store sales percentages rounded by original sources. * Local post office reports. 
53. 
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